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KNOWING  IN  DIMENSIONS 


Could  a fly  understand  flypaper? 

Could  an  ant,  walking  from  grass  to  conical 
paper,  understand  a firecracker? 

Laugh,  perhaps,  but  muse  too.  We  think  like 
humans  and  not  like  insects.  To  us  it  seems  that 
language  is  essential  to  conscious  perception.  With- 
out it,  the  ant  experiences  the  sense-related  differ- 
ences between  grass  and  paper,  but  has  no  equip- 
ment (we  suppose)  to  conceptualize  either.  And  to 
understand  the  human  act,  making  and  shooting 
firecrackers  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  — im- 
possible for  an  ant! 

In  exactly  the  same  way  I believe  that  “God”  is 
laughably  beyond  the  human  dimension.  I think  we 
err  if  we  speak  of  “God”  without  defining  our  re- 
ferent. Like  the  ant,  we  too  are  sense-related  to  our 
world,  though  the  miracle  of  language  links  us  be- 
yond the  immediate  present  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future.  But  we  too  understand  according  to  our 
dimensions.  This  is,  in  large  measure,  a species 
related  bias,  but  each  separate  individual  has  unique 
perceptions  related  to  particular  heritage  and  ex- 
periences. 

When  we  speak  in  general,  we  know  what  a 
“chair”  is.  But  we  can  specify:  rocker,  office,  straight, 
lounger.  Why  do  we  think  “God”  is  word  enough? 
I like  the  Hindu  term,  “neti  neti.”  This  means  “not 
this;  not  that.”  It  keeps  the  speaker  aware  of  limita- 
tions. Whatever  “God”  is,  is  beyond  the  human 
dimension  and  the  first  mistake  is  to  make  an  as- 
sumption about  “God”  and  then  proceed  to  limit 
the  divine  dimension  to  human  understanding.  Neti 
neti  keeps  humans  humble. 

Beyond  this  manner  of  “explaining”  God,  I like 
Baruch  Spinoza’s  words:  God  is  all-inclusive  related- 
ness. Notice,  however,  that  this  is  a noun,  a name 
function  in  our  language.  That  is  because  English 
emphasizes  the  names  of  things,  their  actions,  their 
relationships,  a word  that  also  emphasizes  finished 
products.  Other  languages  center  on  action,  on 
verbs,  so  the  habitual  perception  is  flow.  If,  beyond 
neti  neti,  God  is  all-inclusive-relatingness,  then 
there  is  an  immediate,  a constant,  an  “always” 
dimension.  You  are  in,  I am  in,  all  the  past  and  the 


future  are  in.  So  are  the  fly  and  the  ant.  Surely  the 
ant  and  the  fly  do  not  understand  as  we  do,  but, 
like  us,  they  survive,  prosper,  and  die  according  to 
their  angle  of  vision  — exactly  as  we  do. 

Thus  “knowing”  is  species-oriented,  culture-ori- 
ented, and  yet  each  individual  has  particular  per- 
ception inside  the  blinders  that  he  is  born  into. 
Each  may  be  aware  of  the  way  his  perception  is 
skewed  or  he  may  not.  But  “experience”  related 
him,  through  his  senses  and  how  he  interprets  them, 
to  his  living.  This  is,  for  me,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
Friends’  faith:  it  is  based  on  individual  human  ex- 
perience first,  and  collective  human  experience 
second.  Each  one  of  us  is  the  one  who  wears  the 
sword  as  long  as  we  must.  If  there  is  miracle, 
mystery,  and  authority  in  the  religious  dimension,  it 
is  because  each  of  us  experiences;  if  we  do  not,  we 
are  not  required  (nor  enjoined)  to  testify.  If  we  are 
true  to  what  is  essential  in  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  we  should  never  have  to  be  chagrined  by  a 
little  child  crying  out,  “But  look!  The  Emperor  has 
no  clothes  on!” 

I struggle  to  be  more  constantly  aware,  more 
often  able  to  “practice  the  presence  of  God.”  By 
that  I mean  I want  to  be  aware  NOW  of  the  miracle 
of  life,  of  sitting  here  at  this  typewriter  and  writing 
to  YOU,  whom  I do  not  know.  What  a mystery  that 
is!  And,  oh,  the  authority  of  each  key  as  it  types  a 
crisp  letter  on  a line  that  holds  itself  level,  while  yet 
running.  My  children  banded  together  to  buy  me 
this  electric  typewriter  — oh.  Love.  There  is  the 
nearest  right  word:  God  is  Love.  The  miracle,  the 
mystery,  the  authority  are  all  there.  Love  is  the 
neti-neti  energy  that  holds,  that  joins,  that  releases. 
It  is  within  my  experience,  within  all  human  experi- 
ence, and  yet  beyond  my  ability  to  limit  it  to  my 
understanding,  beyond  the  human  angle  of  under- 
standing. 

To  ask  a question  like,  “How  can  a loving  God 
allow  us  free  will?”  is  to  assume  an  anthropomor- 
phic being  looking  from  some  unknown  dimension 
to  the  human  dimension.  This  makes  little  sense  to 
me.  Even  “free  will”  seems  unproductive  as  a tool 
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News  of  the  Meetings 

Gualala  Worship  Group  is  now  meeting  as  Two 
Rivers  Worship  Group,  at  the  Perkins  home,  Gypsy 
Flat,  Sunday  evenings  at  7 p.m. 

South  Berkeley  Worship  Group  has  become 
Strawberry  Creek  Preparatory  Meeting,  under  the 
care  of  Berkeley  Meeting. 

Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting  has  written  to 
Park  Chung  Hee,  President  of  South  Korea,  urging 
him  to  search  for  the  guidance  of  his  own  Inner 
Light  in  the  continued  imprisonment  of  Ham  Sok 
Han  and  others  who  have  acted  non-violently  in 
loyalty  to  truth  and  conscience,  and  pointing  out  to 
him  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  power. 

The  Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
been  involved  this  year  in  a number  of  projects  for 
social  betterment.  One  is  in  supporting  cooperatives 
for  the  production  of  crafts,  agriculture,  and  small 
industries.  A Community  Development  Project  was 
terminated  after  four  years,  when  local  organiza- 
tions became  capable  of  taking  over  the  work.  A 
new  project  in  the  urban  area  of  Mexico  City  will 
attempt  to  help  in  solution  of  problems  arising  in 
an  area  of  rapidly-increasing  population.  Some  400 
children  participated  in  a program  for  School  Ex- 
change between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico. 

{Continued  on  page  68) 


What  I (Really)  Believe? 

I keep  listening  to  what  Friends  say  about  God, 
Spirit,  the  Light,  Evil,  Free  Will,  and  related  sub- 
jects in  the  hope  of  dispelling  my  own  ignorance.  1 
even  go  to  Theology  Conferences,  usually  without 
enlightenment.  The  other  day  in  Meeting  someone 
made  the  interesting  suggestion  (put  forward  as  Be- 
lief, of  course)  that  God  is  the  Unexpected.  Now 
that  is  a pregnant  thought.  Without  the  Unex- 
pected, we  would  have  no  history,  no  learning,  no 
risk,  no  challenge,  no  change,  no  vision,  no  imagin- 
ation, no  free  will,  no  ? ? ? 

I have  listened  long  enough  to  learn  that  most  of 
what  I was  taught  as  a child  to  believe  is  probably 
wrong:  God  is  not  Male  (nor,  I suspect,  is  she 
Female)  or  a Father  or  a White  Beard  in  Heaven, 
or  Three  Persons,  etc.  Then  there  is  James  Hillman, 
the  eminent  depth  psychologist  to  whose  brilliant 
lecture  I listened  a month  ago,  who  suggests,  1 
think  seriously,  that  there  are  many  gods,  and  that 
the  belief  in  monotheism,  with  associated  hierar- 
chies and  heroism,  is  responsible  for  many  of  our 
ills. 

I suspect  that  our  Monotheistic  God,  if  we  cling 
to  Him,  Her,  or  It,  is  in  and  of  everything,  includ- 
ing evil,  humor,  jokes,  tricks,  doubts,  deceits, 
atoms,  stars,  the  Expected,  and  the  Unexpected; 
and  that  we  aren’t  called  on  to  be  God(s).  All  we 
say  and  think  about  God  is  anthropomorphic,  no 
doubt,  because,  as  Sally  Bryan  reminds  us,  what  fly 
can  see  the  fly  paper?  So  I am  thankful  for  Friends, 
who  allow  us  the  freedom  to  seek,  whether  Omnis- 
cience and  Omnipotence  and  all  the  other  Omni’s  I 
was  taught  God  is,  do  or  not. 

RS 


The  Wichita  Conference 

Have  you  opened  your  mind  and  heart  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  first  Conference  of  Friends  in  the 
Americas?  To  be  held  June  25  to  July  1 at  Friends 
University  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  the  format  will  in- 
clude general  meetings  open  to  all  Friends,  and  a 
special  round  table  of  Spanish-speaking  representa- 
tives. The  four  discussion  quadrants,  held  in  addi- 
tion to  plenary  sessions,  deal  with  our  relationship 
to  God,  to  neighbors,  to  self,  and  to  the  world. 
Write  for  information  to  Donald  L.  Moon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Planning  Committee,  3030  East  Kessler 
Blvd.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46220. 
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Review 

Jesus  Qirist  Superstar 

When  by  chance  I found  myself  in  a London 
theater  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise  on  a perfor- 
mance of  Jesus  Christ  Superstar,  I thought  I was 
about  to  witness  a blasphemous  parody  of  the  cruci- 
fixion story  in  raucous  rock.  All  I knew  of  the  show 
was  the  popular  mockery  of  the  theme  song:  “Jesus 
Christ,  Superstar,  who  in  the  hell  do  you  think  you 
are!” 

It  turned  out  that  the  music  was  a fairly  success- 
ful combination  of  conventional  and  rock  styles,  the 
tunes  were  catchy  but  not  trite,  the  characteriza- 
tions — done  mainly  through  the  music  — were  apt 
and  clear,  and  the  performance  was  a serious  dram- 
atization of  the  always  profound  story  of  the  end  of 
Christ’s  life. 

More  important,  this  rock-opera  is  the  vehicle 
for  a powerful  interpretation  of  Christ’s  death  as  a 
lesson  in  the  conflict  between  the  opposing  wills  of 
God  and  man. 

The  first  scene  opens  with  Judas,  and  from  the 
start  he  is  so  dynamic  and  strong  a personality  that, 
accustomed  to  giving  Christ  the  limelight,  we  are 
uneasy  about  him.  Rather  than  being  the  sleazy  bad 
guy  of  the  traditional  story,  he  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  crowd  of  flimsy  Apostles.  He  is 
clearly  the  only  one  of  them  who  is  dedicated  and 
hard-working,  concerned  to  promote  the  social  and 
spiritual  cause  which  the  group  has  taken  up.  In 
the  London  production  (and  in  the  original  MCA 
recording)  Judas  and  Jesus  are  so  similar  of  stature, 
age  and  voice  that  at  first  we  suspect  careless  casting. 
It  takes  a while  to  get  the  point:  the  men  are  essen- 
tially the  same;  the  variable  in  this  spiritual  experi- 
ment is  faith. 

These  two  are  friends  and  colleagues  who  have 
worked  hard  together  on  a common  cause.  They  are 
efficient  partners  — Jesus  is  the  idea-man  and  Judas  is 
the  project  manager;  the  other  disciples  are  mere 
followers.  The  two  find  themselves  caught  in  a be- 
wildering situation  which,  though  it  costs  them  their 
profound  friendship  and  their  lives,  they  finally 
handle  in  different  ways. 

The  question  with  which  they  grapple  is  whether 
or  not  to  believe  the  Prophecy,  and  the  current 
rumor  it  feeds,  that  Jesus  is  Divine.  “Jesus  Christ, 
Superstar/Do  you  think  you’re  what  they  say  you 
are?’’ 

Jesus  is  portrayed  as  so  very  human  — scream- 
ing at  the  money  lenders  in  the  temple,  scrambling 
in  a panic  away  from  the  mob  of  the  afflicted  who 
seek  his  restorative  blessing,  going  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene for  the  common  comfort  ~ that  one  can  easily 


imagine  his  past.  As  he  innocently  grew  up,  the 
Divine  expectation  was  laid  upon  him,  gradually 
but  persistently.  Finally  he  bacame  convinced, 
agreed  to  do  the  job  God  asked.  But  now  he  won- 
ders. “Then  I was  inspired,  now  I’m  sad  and  tired.’’ 

He  has  never  bragged  however,  or  told  of  his 
agreement  with  God,  so  Judas  is  surprised  when  the 
rumors  grow  of  Jesus’  divine  power.  As  PR  man  of 
the  group,  Judas  is  distressed,  too,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  allowing  the  rumor  to  persist  will  destroy 
the  cause:  Jesus  will  be  locked  up  and  the  disciples 
will  be  run  out  of  town. 

“Every  time  I look  at  you  I don’t  understand, 

Why  you  let  the  things  you  do  get  so  out  of 
hand!’’ 

He  is  doubly  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  Jesus,  en- 
gaged in  his  own  fierce  struggle  with  the  will  of 
God,  cannot  yet  say  whether  he  believes  in  his  own 
divinity,  will  not  yet  say  whether  the  rumor  is  right 
or  wrong. 

Thus  the  two  men,  torn  by  love  for  each  other 
and  for  the  people  they  hope  to  serve,  singing/ 
sobbing  out  the  same  kinds  of  indecision  and  rage, 
must  each  decide  for  himself  whether  to  take  the 
leap  of  faith  and  believe  that  Jesus  is  divine,  that  he 
must,  by  God’s  will,  die  on  the  cross. 

Judas  acts  first,  at  a peak  of  conflicting  love  and 
defiance,  and  plays  the  role  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Prophecy  — or  by  God.  He  does  it  against  his  own 
will:  “I  haven’t  come  here  of  my  own  accord!’’ 
Almost  immediately  he  is  overcome  by  remorse,  and 
herein  lies  his  tragic  error.  He  doubts  the  will  of 
God.  The  damnation  he  had  feared  (“Just  don’t  say 
I’m/damned  for  all  time!’’)  is  indeed  his  immediate 
and  eternal  lot.  He  dies  in  terror  and  despair;  by 
the  codes  of  the  day  suicide  surely  earns  damnation; 
and  historically  he  is  damned  forever  as  Christ’s 
betrayer. 

Jesus  also  struggles  bitterly  against  the  will  of 
God.  We  suspect  that  his  silence  on  the  subject  of 
his  putative  divinity  during  the  first  half  of  the  show 
reflects  his  hope  against  hope  that  events  will  unex- 
pectedly prove  the  Prophecy  wrong.  His  anxiety  and 
resistance  increase  steadily  until,  in  the  impassioned 
soliloquy  at  the  climax  of  the  show,  he  tries  for  the 
last  time  to  reject  the  will  of  God. 

I only  want  to  say,  if  there  be  a way. 

Take  this  cup  away  from  me  for  I don’t  want  to 
taste  its  poison  . . . 

I have  changed  — I’m  not  as  sure  as  when  we 
started. 

Then  I was  inspired,  now  I’m  sad  and  tired  . . . 

Surely  I’ve  exceeded  expectations  . . . 

Could  You  ask  as  much  of  any  other  man? 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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But  if  I die, 

I’d  want  to  know,  my  God,  I’d  want  to  see, 
my  God, 

Why  I should  die  . . . 

Would  I be  more  noticed? 

I’d  want  to  know,  my  Lord,  I’d  have  to  know, 
my  Lord, 

Why  I should  die. 

Can  You  show  me  now  that  I will  not  be  killed 
in  vain?  . . . 

Show  me  there’s  a reason  why  I should  have  to  die. 

You’re  far  too  keen  on  where  and  how  and  not 
so  hot  on  why! 

Why  am  I scared  to  finish  what  I started  — what 
You  started,  I didn’t  start  it! 

God,  thy  will  is  hard.  You  hold  every  card  . . . 

I will  drink  thy  cup  of  poison  — just  watch 
me  die! 

Take  me  now,  before  I change  my  mind! 

Right  to  the  end  of  this  last  battle,  Jesus  threatens 
to  oppose  his  will  to  God’s.  But  when  the  lyrics 
end,  the  harmony  is  unresolved,  and  we  know  by 
the  time  the  rock  band  and  orchestra  bring  it  a- 
round  to  the  tonic  again  that  Jesus  has  submitted  to 
the  Divine  Will.  Without  knowing  why  it  is  re- 
quired, he  accepts  his  crucifixion.  Throughout  the 
denouement  he  is  a changed  person,  calm  and 
steadfast. 

Judas  dies  screaming,  “You  have  murdered  me! 
You  have  murdered  me!’’  Jesus’s  death,  although 
preceded  by  thirty  nine  lashes  (on  stage)  by  an 
agonized  Pontius  Pilate  and  accompanied  by  torture 
and  scourge,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Judas’s.  Jesus 
waits,  and  accepts. 

Nowhere  in  this  interpretation  is  there  a sug- 
gestion that  Christ  dies  for  his  own  sins  or  for  ours. 
He  dies  instead,  after  this  poignant  struggle  of  the 
will,  to  show  what  faith  can  do.  Faith  in  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Will  of  God  lead  to  serenity,  to 
salvation,  to  historical  effectiveness,  and  to  immor- 
tality. 

The  resolution  of  Judas’s  personal  battle  teaches 
the  same  lesson  in  reverse:  doubt  in  and  resistance  to 
the  Will  of  God  lead  to  despair,  to  damnation,  to 
failure  and  infamy. 

Those  of  us  watching  the  show  deal  in  our  lives 
with  the  same  problem  of  faith;  only  the  immediate 
question  may  be  slightly  different.  Most  of  the  time 
we  ask  not  why  we  should  die  but  why  we  should 
live.  “Can  You  show  me  now  that  I will  not  have 
lived  in  vain?’’  Between  the  co-stars  of  this  im- 
pressive opera,  we  could  choose  one  as  a model. 

Elizabeth  Gustafson 
Davis  Meeting 


{Continued  from  page  57) 

to  think  with.  I must  punch  certain  keys,  use  cer- 
tain words,  even  use  specific  means  of  patterning 
words,  if  I want  you  to  understand  me.  There  is  no 
free  will  there.  Yet  within  the  bounds  of  the  histori- 
cally given  (in  both  technology  and  in  perception), 
I have  choice:  what  of  all  the  things  I think  shall  I 
choose  to  write  here?  In  fact,  what  specific  word 
will  I use  here?  There  is  choice,  certainly;  I ex- 
perience that.  But  complete  free  will  is  beyond  my 
experience.  I feel  impatient  at  the  sophomoric  im- 
pudence of  the  idea. 

Thus  it  is  that  I believe  that  all  questions  posed 
to  clarify  religious  thinking  begin  with  a personal 
definition  of  the  word  “God.’’  For  me  I mean  neti 
neti,  all-inclusive  relatingness.  Love.  What  do  you 
mean?  These  referents,  then,  can  be  brought  into 
consideration  of  all  other  questions.  “Does  God  for- 
give sins?  If  so,  what  does  this  say  of  God?’’  How 
words  can  box  us  in!  Everything  about  that  ques- 
tion is  wrong  for  me,  yet  pressed  for  an  answer  I 
would  say  yes.  God  does  forgive  sins.  But  those 
words  are  wrong  too.  Remember  I have  said  that 
for  me  God  is  love,  all-inclusive  relatingness.  If  you 
sin  against  me  (in  my  perception)  and  I forgive  you, 
I will  feel  forgiven  when  I sin.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I word  forgiveness  to  you,  but  really  hold  you 
still  accountable,  I can  never  release  myself  from 
my  judgment  when  I feel  guilty.  For  not  experi- 
encing forgiveness  myself,  I will  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible in  another.  Each  of  us  lives  in  a world  of  our 
perception.  There  each  of  us  suffers  and  prospers, 
alive  in  a world  of  personal  perception,  personal 
attitudes,  personally  judged  experience. 

I believe  in  mystery:  I experience  it  often  and 
often.  I believe  in  miracle.  It  enters  my  life.  I know 
authority:  mine,  yours,  ours.  I believe  beyond  hu- 
man understanding  and  I will  to  believe  God  in.  I 
believe  that  all  relates  to  all  and  this  has  conse- 
quences in  every  human  area:  genetic  manipulation, 
abortion,  divorce,  birth,  euthanasia.  All,  all  need 
human  discussion.  Pressing  to  meet,  to  hone  ideas, 
to  find  and  to  do  the  Good,  we  need  always  to 
remember  the  ant  and  the  firecracker,  the  fly  and 
the  flypaper.  Unless  we  allow  for  the  unknown  and 
unmanipulated  in  every  transaction,  we  may  be 
gumming  ourselves  solidly  to  the  sticky  glue  of  our 
own  perceptions. 

Sally  W.  Bryan 
University  Meeting 
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The  Can  Man 

Walking  at  night,  I detour  to  pick  up  a can, 
carrying  it  home  to  recycle.  Lonnie  teases  gently 
about  this  habit  of  mine.  We  refer  to  “the  can 
man,”  a possible  future  life:  living  in  a panel  truck, 
he  walks  the  edges  of  highways  with  a burlap  bag, 
looking  for  cans. 

When  I think  about  it,  I can’t  really  say  I be- 
lieve in  anything;  but  something  deeper  than  thought 
keeps  me  picking  up  cans. 

For  the  past  few  months  I’ve  lived  with  the 
presence  of  Osip  Emilevich  Mandelstam.  A great 
Russian  poet  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  he  is 
still  unacceptable  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  almost 
unpublished  there.  He  was  one  of  millions  deprived 
of  old  age  and  a settled  life.  We  don’t  know  for 
sure  when  he  died  (think  of  that);  but  he  was  last 
known  to  be  in  a transit  camp  near  Vladivostok  in 
the  winter  of  1938,  after  being  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  the  labor  camps  for  “counter-revolutionary 
activities.” 

Out  of  his  long  ordeal  of  ridicule,  persecution, 
poverty,  homelessness,  exile,  illness,  and  near  in- 
sanity came  poems  of  strength,  loss,  despair,  and 
joy,  poems  of  incredible  beauty.  He  was  borne  up 
by  his  wife,  Nadezhda  (who  saved  most  of  his  poems 
after  his  final  arrest,  and  recorded  their  life  to- 
gether in  her  own  magnificent  books,  published 
only  abroad  — Hope  against  Hope  and  Hope  Aban- 
doned — in  Russian,  her  own  name  means  hope), 
and  by  his  own  tenacious  spirit. 

Almost  anything  said  about  such  a life  seems 
trivial,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  glamorize  it  beyond 
recognition,  ignoring  its  ambiguity  and  shadow. 
The  price  Mandelstam  paid  would  be  too  great  for 
most  of  us.  Thankfully,  we  won’t  be  tested  as  he 
was.  But,  we  are  tested,  by  the  suffering  around  us: 
in  the  world,  the  lives  of  our  friends,  and  our  own 
sealed-off  depths.  How  well  do  we  respond? 

Is  our  role  of  seeker  another  luxury,  one  of  the 
subtlest  barriers  we  erect  against  finding?  Finding 
might  bring  us  up  against  this  suffering.  It  might 
hurt.  It’s  probably  not  a broad,  smooth  freeway  for 
spiritual  tourists,  but  a rutted,  repetitive  road  of 
small,  plodding  commonplace  martyrdoms.  A fear- 
ful and  fascinating  road. 

Perhaps  it  would  bring  burdens,  not  release. 
Perhaps  what  we’re  seeking  walks  patiently  just 
behind  us,  waiting  for  us  to  turn  around. 

Does  our  contemporary  Friends’  practice  carry 
enough  depth  of  experience  with  it  to  help  us  re- 
spond to  this  suffering?  Not  explaining  it  away  or 
engulfing  it  with  well-meaning,  diffuse  concern,  but 


shouldering  it  and  walking  along.  Woolman  could, 
and  Naylor: 

The  lower  God  doth  bring  me  and  the  nearer  to 
himself,  the  more  doth  Love  and  Tenderness 
spring  and  spread  towards  the  poor,  simple  and 
despised  ones,  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  meek  and 
lowly  Suffering  Lambs,  and  with  those  I choose 
to  suffer,  and  do  suffer,  wherever  they  are  found. 

This  reference  to  Suffering  Lambs  is  embarrassing, 
but  moving  and  persuasive.  It  rings  true,  from  a life 
to  a life. 

When  I pick  up  a can,  it’s  a small  bow  of 
thanks  to  the  travelers  on  this  road,  who  kept  walk- 
ing despite  their  own  will  and  interest.  Each  crushed 
can  is  a poem,  the  only  one  I can  offer  to  the 
crushed  lives  of  these  ancestors,  who  continued, 
finally,  the  way  the  grass  must  grow  and  the  flower 
turn  toward  the  sun. 

In  the  November  Friends  Bulletin  Madge  Seaver 
spoke  of  God  “eternally  pouring  out  His  Grace 
upon  us  as  the  sun  pours  out  his  light  for  the 
world,  and  a shaft  of  sunlight  for  each  of  us.”  Here 
also  I hear  Osip  Mandelstam,  a witness: 

Into  the  distance  go  the  mounds  of  people’s  heads. 

I am  growing  smaller  here  — no  one  notices  me 
anymore, 

but  in  the  caressing  books  and  children’s  games 
I will  rise  from  the  dead  to  say  the  sun  is  shining. 

Robert  Piper 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting 


Pacific  NWQM 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  met  at  the 
group  camp  at  Deception  Pass’s  Coronet  Bay,  Oc- 
tober 22-24.  The  weather  was  gray  and  there  was  a 
mist-like  rain,  but  nearly  a hundred  people  felt 
embraced  by  the  billowing  gray  — and  facilities 
were  warm  and  comfortable.  Opposition  to  Trident 
and  corporal  punishment  in  schools  occupied  atten- 
tion at  business  meeting.  After  a Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship during  which  we  felt  the  presence  of  our  dear 
departed  Friends  Hertha  Atkinson,  Herbert  Baldwin, 
Milton  Sanders  and  Stanley  Shaw,  the  Qerk,  Chuck 
Ludwig,  said,  “I  have  a sense  that  we  have  had  a 
gathering  that  goes  beyond  the  bodies  here  meeting.” 

Sally  Bryan 
University  Meeting 
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KICKED  AGAIN 


Since  becoming  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
I have  been  asked,  now  and  then,  “Why  did  you 
become  a Quaker?”  Upon  each  occasion  I reply 
only  with  a warm,  knowing  smile,  like  the  ancient 
poet  who  said,  “I  smile  warmly  without  answering, 
because  my  heart  is  free.”  What  does  it  matter 
whether  or  not  I have  beeome  a Quaker? 

Nevertheless,  for  those  who  do  not  understand 
me,  and  who  persist  in  asking,  my  reply  is  ‘‘yes, 
and  no.”  If  I have  become,  I have  become.  If  not, 
so  be  it. 

Indeed,  what  is  it  that  becomes?  I have  nothing 
more  or  less  to  become  than  my  own  self.  I am 
what  I am.  It  is  not  by  my  own  effort  that  I have 
become.  Rather,  without  having  achieved,  it  has 
been  given  to  me  to  be. 

Yet  I struggle  to  be.  He  who  possesses  no  goal 
or  effort  to  be  is  not  a man.  Indeed,  man  is  he  who 
strives  relentlessly  to  beeome.  To  take  what  cannot 
be  and  to  strain,  moment  by  moment,  to  make  it 
be,  is  this  not  life?  A Quaker  is  that  which  becomes 
in  the  process  of  struggle  to  make  become  what 
cannot  be. 

I was  born  in  a small  village  beside  the  Yellow 
Sea  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Korea  on 
March  13,  1901.  Korea  at  that  time  was  in  a state 
of  political  and  economic  bankruptcy,  and  there 
was  no  religion  to  offer  deliverance  to  the  people. 
Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Son  Do  (similar  to 
Taoism)  had  been  present  for  centuries,  but  rather 
than  a ereative  vitality  they  offered  only  a hardened 
orthodoxy  and  lifeless  form.  Such  a Society  was 
filled  with  ignoranee,  superstition  and  corruption, 
and  its  people  abandoned  themselves  to  despair.  No 
one  dared  to  hope,  or  had  the  will  to  rebuild  his 
Society  or  himself. 

“God  and  Nation,”  these  two  words  aptly  de- 
scribe the  Education  which  I received  during  my 
ehildhood.  We  referred  to  it  as  the  “new  enlighten- 
ment,” but  in  reality  it  was  a Sphinx  with  two 
faces,  Christianity  and  Nationalism.  At  that  time, 
at  least  seeularly,  this  was  precisely  what  Korea 
needed.  For  this  was  the  period  when  this  “hermit 
Nation”  was  groaning  to  be  freed  from  its  old, 
obsolete  shell  of  feudalism  in  order  to  enter  a new 
age.  Christianity  rode  the  crest  of  Nationalism  into 
this  Nation.  Many  were  the  new  converts  to  the 
faith  who  held  the  conviction  that  only  by  profes- 
sing the  religion  of  the  Western  developed  Nations 
could  they  drive  off  the  oppression  of  the  Japanese 
and  secure  National  independence. 


Osan  School  was  established  by  Lee  Sung-hun, 
the  Leader  of  the  March  1st  Movement.  As  an 
orphan  he  began  to  work  in  factories  at  age  eleven. 
Through  zeal  and  determination  he  eventually  be- 
came Director  of  a large  Import  and  Export  Firm. 
Sensing  Korea’s  National  crisis,  and  convinced  that 
“Education  is  essential  for  National  survival,”  he 
decided  to  devote  all  his  property,  and  the  rest  of 
his  life,  to  Osan  School.  He  espoused  a thorough, 
spiritual  Education  composed  of  Christian  faith, 
humanism  and  Nationalism.  The  School  became 
one  of  the  centers  of  the  Movement  for  National 
enlightment.  Because  of  his  leadership  in  the  March 
1st  Movement,  Lee  Sung-hun  was  put  into  prison, 
and  his  school  burned,  by  Japanese  Military  Police. 
His  friends  had  revived  the  school,  using  shabby 
thatched  roof  houses.  But  I had  the  distinct  feeling 
that  at  Osan  I was  to  receive  a real  Education.  I 
began  to  ask  the  question  “What  is  Korea?”  At 
that  period,  too,  I began  to  examine  deeply  the 
meaning  of  life  itself. 

In  1923  I left  for  Tokyo  to  pursue  University 
studies,  and  in  September  of  that  year  there  oc- 
curred a great  earthquake  which  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  City.  At  this  time  the  Japanese 
Government  feared  a revolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Socialists,  who  began  to  grow  in  numbers  and 
power  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ensuing  period  of 
depression.  Thus,  in  order  to  control  the  masses, 
the  Government  deliberately  propagated  a rumor 
that  the  Koreans  in  Japan  were  planning  to  revolt, 
and  set  about  massacring  thousands  of  Korean 
people.  I entered  a period  of  great  agony.  Could 
Christianity  really  save  my  people?  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  appeared  that  only  a Socialist  revolu- 
tion could  provide  the  answer.  But  I could  not 
bring  myself  to  forsake  my  faith  and  join  in  the 
Socialist  Movement  which  totally  disregarded  all 
sense  of  morality.  For  a long  period  hence  I was  in 
agony  over  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Socialism. 

In  the  midst  of  my  agony  I came  to  meet  an 
unexpected  light.  In  1924  I entered  the  College  of 
Education,  having  decided  that  Education  was  the 
most  urgent  need  of  my  Country.  Winter  came,  and 
I endured  the  bitter  cold  of  Tokyo  in  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  a Korean  to  find  room  and 
board. 

Upon  Graduation  from  the  College  of  Education, 
I returned  to  Korea  and  taught  at  Osan  School  for 
ten  years.  When  I first  began  to  teach,  I regretted 
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the  fact  of  having  become  a History  Teacher,  be- 
cause what  we  call  History  is  completely  filled  with 
lies.  No  one  can  deny  the  misery  and  shame  that 
pervades  our  Nation’s  History.  How  was  I to  teach 
this  kind  of  History?  If  I were  to  teach  our  History 
as  it  really  happened,  the  young  minds  of  my  students 
would  be  filled  with  disillusionment  and  despair. 
Yet  my  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  exag- 
gerate and  adorn  our  History  as  did  the  other  Teachers. 
Then  one  day,  in  some  strange  manner,  the  follow- 
ing thought  came  to  mind:  “If  the  suffering  Mes- 
siah is  also  the  Messiah  of  glory,  cannot  the  history 
of  suffering  become  also  the  history  of  glory?”  In 
this  way  I determined  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Cross  to  my  Nation.  Receiving  new  courage  I con- 
tinued to  teach,  and  it  was  out  of  these  experiences 
that  I developed  the  idea  of  “History  as  suffering.” 
Taking  suffering  to  be  the  keynote  of  Korean  His- 
tory, 1 interpreted  all  events  in  its  light. 

1 was  a faithful  Christian  in  the  Non-Church 
Movement,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  Cross,  during 
my  ten  years  at  Osan  School.  However,  having  a 
strong  distaste  for  Denominationalism,  we  avoided 
the  use  of  the  label  “Non-Church  Movement,”  for 
this  Movement  also  began  gradually  to  emphasize 
its  own  peculiarities  and  showed  tendencies  of  be- 
coming still  another  Denomination.  At  the  same 
time  1 enlarged  the  scope  of  my  reading,  and  as  my 
thought  began  to  deepen,  doubts  also  began  to  a- 
rise:  As  long  as  I myself  also  possess  an  autono- 
mous personality,  how  can  I accept  the  Historical 
Jesus  as  the  object  of  my  faith,  and  cry,  “Lord, 
Lord!”  to  him?  How  is  the  atonement  of  moral 
man,  who  possesses  a free  will,  brought  about? 
After  much  deliberation,  I solved  my  doubts  in  my 
own  manner:  It  is  not  the  Historical  man  Jesus 
whom  I believe;  rather  I believe  in  Christ.  He  is  the 
eternal  Christ,  who  not  only  is  in  Jesus,  but  who 
also  by  nature  is  in  me.  Atonement  takes  place 
through  this  Christ  only  when  Jesus  and  I are  no 
longer  separate  persons,  but  experience  one-ness  to- 
gether. Thus  I came  to  believe  that  gratitude  to  the 
Historical  man  Jesus  for  bearing  the  burden  of  my 
sins  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a sentimental 
feeling,  and  that  his  act  on  the  Cross  cannot  cleanse 
my  sins. 

The  Japanese  militarists  in  Korea  were  very  fear- 
ful of  a Korean  uprising.  Their  policy  of  complete 
“Japanization”  prohibited  the  use  of  Korean  spoken 
or  written  language,  or  wearing  Korean  clothes. 
Even  individual  names  were  changed  to  Japanese 
names.  Anyone  suspected  of  Nationalistic  thought, 
or  liberal  thought,  was  arrested  on  flimsy  pretexts 
and  put  in  prison  “to  rot.”  Released  from  prison  in 
1943,  I felt  my  future  was  very  desolate.  Assuming 


the  bearing  of  an  old  farmer,  I began  to  await  the 
end  of  my  life.  The  Second  World  War  ended,  and 
liberation  came  two  years  later. 

I view  prison  as  the  University  of  life.  The  Teacher 
is  not  someone  external  to  oneself,  but  is  the  true 
Teacher  within  each  man.  My  fourth  time  in  prison 
had  been  the  most  significant.  I had  continued  my 
study  of  Buddhist  Scriptures.  I gained  something  of 
an  experience  of  the  mystical,  and  concluded  that 
all  Religions,  in  the  final  analysis,  are  one. 

On  my  release  from  prison,  my  impression  was 
that  I was  entering  yet  another  prison  cell,  called 
“Korea.”  But  I tried  to  see  the  flow  of  history,  and 
began  to  realize  that  changes  do  occur.  The  world 
must  become  one  Nation.  The  view  of  the  world  is 
changing,  and  Religion  also  must  change.  The  basic 
truth  of  Religion  cannot  change,  but  every  age 
demands  a new  expression  of  that  which  is  eternal. 
There  must  be  a new  interpretation  of  the  past.  A 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  East  will  furnish  the 
key  to  revitalization  of  the  stagnated  Western  cul- 
ture. Contemporary  organized  Religions  are  so 
deeply  involved  in  Nationalism  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  them  to  be  free  from  it.  My 
main  focus,  from  start  to  finish,  must  be  on  “new 
Religion.” 

Those  were  my  thoughts  upon  being  released 
from  prison.  Suddenly,  Liberation  came.  People 
began  to  point  at  me  with  pride  and  to  say  “Going 
to  prison  is  his  occupation.”  So  I was  made  Chair- 
man of  a temporary  self-governing  Committee,  and 
was  later  appointed  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Interim  Government  of  North  P'yongyang  Province. 
It  was  a crucial  period  of  political  vacuum.  But 
because  of  my  activity  in  those  positions,  I was 
imprisoned  twice  by  the  Russians,  and  eventually 
was  forced  to  flee  to  South  Korea. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  South,  I established  the 
Sunday  Religious  Lectures  which  I continued  until 
1960.  I presented  my  thought  through  Lectures  and 
writings,  and  gained  many  sympathizers,  especially 
among  students  and  non-Christians.  But  the  Church 
labelled  me  a heretic.  Their  reasons  were  chiefly 
“He  has  forsaken  the  Cross”  or  “He  doesn’t  pray” 
or  “He  is  too  Oriental.”  But  I do  not  deny  the 
Cross.  I only  say  that  the  Cross  is  not  simply  for  us 
to  adore  from  a distance,  rather  we  must  strive  to 
bear  the  Cross  in  our  bodies.  I do  not  neglect 
prayer.  I only  maintain  that  prayer  is  all  too  often 
no  more  than  formality  and  the  self-flattering  of 
men,  and  thus  we  should  avoid  public  prayer  inso- 
far as  possible.  Finally,  I am  prepared  to  fight  with 
conviction  against  the  rejection  of  things  Oriental 
by  the  Church.  This  is  because  most  of  the  opposi- 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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tion  to  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  is  done  only  on 
the  basis  of  narrow  denominationalism  without  any 
understanding  of  their  real  meaning. 

Had  it  not  been  for  an  unfortunate  incident,  I 
never  would  have  left  the  Non-Church  Movement, 
but  eventually  I was  forced  to  separate  myself  from 
it  because  of  a big  mistake  on  my  part.  With  some 
friends  who  shared  my  admiration  of  Gandhi  and 
his  way  of  life,  I helped  to  establish  a community 
similar  to  Gandhi’s  “Ashram”  at  a small  town 
called  Ch’onan.  My  friends  urged  me  to  serve  as 
leader  of  the  community,  which  I resisted.  But 
under  pressure  I finally  accepted  the  position.  There 
came  to  me  in  that  situation  a temptation  which  I 
could  not  overcome,  and  I committed  a sin  which 
was  totally  indefensible.  From  this  time  my  situ- 
ation changed  drastically.  My  friends  forsook  me. 
Not  one  man  was  near  to  touch  my  wounds  and  to 
restore  me  to  health.  I was  alone  and  lonely. 

In  this  period  of  agony,  when  I longed  for  a 
friend,  the  Quakers  appeared  before  me.  Lee  Yun- 
gu,  who  became  the  first  Korean  Quaker  as  a result 
of  contacts  with  Western  Quakers  engaged  in  relief 
work  in  Korea  immediately  following  the  Korean 
War,  was  a member  of  my  Sunday  Meeting.  It  was 
through  him  that  I first  came  to  know  the  Quakers 
directly.  It  was  not  that  I had  studied  about  the 
Quakers  and  had  decided  to  become  one.  Rather, 
as  a man  with  no  place  to  go,  and  as  a drowning 
man  clutching  at  even  a piece  of  straw,  I attended 
one  of  the  Meetings. 

That  was  in  the  winter  of  1961.  In  1962  I went 
to  Pendle  Hill  for  ten  months,  and  the  following 
spring  to  Woodbrooke  for  another  three  months, 
yet  still  I had  no  special  desire  to  become  a Quaker. 
Always  I was  as  a Monk  who  sleeps  a night  under 
the  cool  shade  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  then  con- 
tinues his  wandering.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1967, 
when  I attended  the  Friends  World  Conference  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  invitation  of  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  that  I made  a firm  resolution  to  become  a 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Rather  than 
being  the  result  of  a special  act  on  my  part,  it  was  a 
decision  arising  from  a sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
Friends  who  had  befriended  me. 

Quakerism  is  not  the  “new  Religion”  to  which  I 
aspire,  but  I embrace  the  hope  that  out  of  this 
form,  sprouting  from  this  seed,  will  come  forth  the 
Religion  that  will  bring  newness  to  mankind.  So  I 
fix  my  eyes  unchangingly  “beyond  the  horizon,”  the 
horizon  toward  which  I longingly  gazed  as  I built 
castles  in  the  sand,  and  then  destroyed  them,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  . . . the  horizon  beyond 
which  I longed  to  see  as  I wept  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Roots,  by  Alex  Haley,  N.Y.  Doubleday,  1975, 

587  pp.  $12.50. 

ABC-TV  dropped  the  block-buster  of  the  enter- 
tainment year  by  monopolizing  prime  time  for  the 
entire  last  week  of  January  with  a video  version  of 
Haley’s  book.  For  my  money  Roots  is  one  of  the 
greatest  novels  yet  written  in  America.  It  compares 
with  Alan  Paton’s  Cry  The  Beloved  Country  of  a 
generation  ago.  It  answers  the  questions  raised  by 
Margaret  Mitchell’s  epic  of  white  southern-ness. 
Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Haley  discovered  his  African  Roots  while  I was 
out  working  for  African  people  in  eastern  Africa. 
From  my  experience  his  depiction  of  ordinary  Afri- 
can life  is  genuine  and  appealing.  His  family  saga 
through  the  hell-on-earth  of  slavery  to  survival  and 
at  last  thriving  in  dignity  and  equality  is  a testa- 
ment of  the  struggle  for  freedom  at  its  noblest. 

Of  all  those  who  helped  remove  the  cancer  of 
human  bondage  from  his  people  — and  all  of  us! 
— Haley  mentions  Quakers  the  most.  One  feels 
humbled  and  ashamed  that  we  have  not  done  more 
to  live  up  to  the  reputation  so  many  Black  people 
expect  of  us  Friends.  I cannot  conceive  of  any  Friend  I 
know  not  being  deeply  moved  and  changed  by  read- 
ing Haley’s  great  story  of  his  family  Roots  — and, 
indeed,  of  spiritual  roots  which  hold  all  Americans 
in  common  bondage. 

I would  make  one  slight  correction  for  the  punch- 
line with  which  Haley  concludes:  He  hopes  his  “story 
of  our  people  can  help  to  alleviate  the  legacies  of 
the  fact  that  preponderantly  the  histories  have  been 
written  by  the  winners.”  He  needn’t  have  apolo- 
gized. His  story  shows  truly  who  really  are  the  winners; 
plenty  of  them  are  Black! 

Ax  Nelson 
Berkeley  Meeting 


Nakdong  River  with  the  other  refugees  from  the 
War,  as  I began  to  raise  a pair  of  minnows  and 
then  watched  them  die  . . . Even  now  I set  my  face 
beyond  the  horizon,  the  horizon  of  eternity. 

Ham  Sok  Han 

Excerpted  from  a condensation  of  his  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship  pamphlet  “Kicked  by 
God,”  Phila.  1969.  Ham  Sok  Han  prepared 
the  condensation  as  a background  paper  for 
the  FWCC  Triennial  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  July 
18-24,  1976. 
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Dear  Robert  Schutz,  Editor, 

I’m  disappointed  that  no  one  deals  adequately 
in  the  November  Bulletin  with  the  source  of  moral 
behavior  in  the  spiritual  person.  As  we  search  in- 
wardly, we  develop  our  spiritual  perceptions.  If  we 
successfully  lay  our  personality  in  submission  at  the 
feet  of  our  higher  nature,  insights  unfold  which  are 
superior  to  any  rational,  emotional,  or  any  temporal 
understanding.  We  lose  our  sense  of  self  and  com- 
prehend our  situation  not  only  through  the  eyes  of 
others,  but  also  through  that  love  which  sees  objec- 
tively and  impersonally  the  “right”  course  of  action. 
The  right  course  gives  spiritual  fulfillment  to  all, 
translating  that  into  the  right  physical  action,  deny- 
ing the  personal  self  here  and  fulfilling  it  there, 
whether  within  ourself  or  in  another. 

Further,  the  spiritual  person  learns  that  he  is 
not  alone  in  his  quest  for  the  “truth.”  He  finds 
guidance  that  gives  evidence  of  a superior  intelli- 
gence. When  that  guidance  is  not  forthcoming,  it 
may  be  a sign  that  we  are  either  ready,  or  that  we 
are  being  asked,  to  take  responsibility  for  our  own 
actions  without  being  dependent  on  being  shown 
every  time.  Our  modern  travail  is  probably  evidence 
of  both  our  maturity  and  our  infancy.  Many  people 
seem  to  have  reached  the  stage  of  spiritual  adoles- 
cence where  they  have  kicked  off  the  traces  and 
want  to  be  free  of  all  the  old  rules  of  morality,  not 
yet  realizing  that  the  price  for  that  privilege  is  to 
assume  more  responsibility.  They  want  freedom, 
but  don’t  recognize  the  contribution  of  their  own 
failings  when  things  don’t  work  out.  They  still  un- 
consciously expect  big  daddy  or  someone  to  bail 
them  out. 

Good  gardening  requires  attentiveness.  Good 
human  relations  require  attentiveness,  too.  Forget 
to  tend  this  “garden”  and  troubles  ensue.  The  spir- 
itual life  is,  above  all,  a pragmatic  life.  And  the 
teachings  of  Buddha  or  Christ  or  any  other  high 
morality  are  right,  not  because  someone  says  so,  or 
because  God  capriciously  wrote  them  out.  They  are 
right  because  they  work;  not  always  with  immediate 
results,  but  over  the  long  haul,  which  means  through- 
out the  life  of  the  soul.  A person  who  is  willing  to 
see  in  such  perspective  of  time  can  prove  these 
things  for  himself.  It  requires  an  uncompromising 
truthfulness  with  oneself,  and  a readiness  in  all 
instances  to  right  the  wrongs  one  has  committed. 
Perhaps  that  is  asking  too  much.  Then  so  also  is 
throwing  out  old  rules  of  morality,  not  fmding  good 
substitutes,  and  expecting  everything  to  proceed 
perfectly.  The  price  of  our  spiritual  growth  still 
appears  to  include  suffering,  the  great  teacher.  He 
who  is  not  willing  to  take  on  the  challenge  is  not 


Tentative  Faith 

If  God  does  not  exist,  the  universe  is  ultimately 
valueless,  a random  event  without  significance  or 
consequence.  I do  not  know  that  the  world  is  not  so 
chaotic  and  distressful.  However,  the  finite  limita- 
tions of  intellect  and  reason  are  less  than  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  and  are  unable  to  comprehend 
much  of  what  I perceive.  They  are  useless  at  com- 
prehending the  unperceived  boundaries  of  reality 
and  therefore  both  the  unknown  and  my  ignorance 
seem  infinite.  In  this  situation  I must  accept  as  real 
and  valid  much  which  I am  unable  to  understand. 

On  various  occasions  I have  seemed  to  myself  to 
be  in  God’s  presence  and  been  strongly  attracted  to 
and  grateful  for  that  presence  without  knowing  who 
or  what  it  may  be.  What  I have  experienced  of  God 
seems  intensely  personal  and  supremely  important. 
It  is  a light  shining  in  the  darkness  which  is  myself. 
At  the  same  time  I am  afraid  of  the  demands  which 
true  and  total  obedience  to  His  will  might  impose.  I 
am  often  aware  of  my  own  ignorance,  confusion 
and  ungodliness  — so  much  so  as  to  make  worship 
difficult  or  impossible  at  times  — but  have  never 
encountered  evil  as  an  actual  power  or  force  in  the 
world,  only  a pitiful  absence  of  good. 

I cannot  tell  whether  these  experiences  have  any 
transcendent  reality  or  whether  they  are  merely  self- 
induced.  Yet  such  is  their  forcefulness  that  I hope 
they  are  true  and  am  sometimes  willing  to  act  ac- 
cording to  that  hope. 

As  far  as  Quakerism  is  concerned,  I love  the 
fellowship  of  Friends’  meetings  and  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  live  near  and  be  able  to  attend  a regular 
meeting  for  worship.  I hold  with  most  traditional 
Quaker  values  for  reasons  which  are  largely  secular 
and  social,  or  from  a sort  of  natural  inclination, 
rather  than  from  any  strong  convictions. 

I leave  these  thoughts  with  a nagging  doubt  of 
something  left  unsaid:  the  Light  of  Christ  comes 
into  the  picture  somewhere.  It  is  hard  to  know 
where.  One  wants  to  complain  that  conviction  and 
understanding  were  so  much  easier  for  Pennington 
and  other  early  Friends  than  for  us.  In  fact,  that 
was  not  the  case.  They  spent  much  more  of  their 
time  and  energy  on  religious  (as  opposed  to  social) 
concerns  than  we  do;  and  one  cannot  expect  to  reap 
much  more  than  one  has  sown. 

Laurel  Phillipson 
Nairobi  Friends  Meeting 


apt  to  make  much  progress. 

David  Line 
University  Meeting 
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Inner  Light  and  Free  Will 

The  Inner  Light  is  an  ancient  symbol  Quakers 
use  for  an  Eternal  Verity:  “Life  is  light  and  both 
are  electricity.’’ 

Occultists  know  that  Saviours  and  Great  Teachers 
of  every  race  and  era  have  affirmed  this  Light, 
Spirit  or  Soul  as  sustaining  Center  of  humanity, 
called  Atman  among  Buddhists,  Purusha  and  Ish- 
wara  to  the  Hindus,  Ain  Soph  of  the  Kabbalists,  Ra 
in  archaic  Egypt  (personified  in  Osiris),  Ahura 
Mazda  of  the  Zoroastrians  — the  list  extends  im- 
pressively. These  Teachers  agreed  that  “the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  within.’’ 

Before  beginning,  and  without  an  end. 

As  space  eternal  and  as  surety  sure. 

Is  fixed  a Power  divine  which  moves  to  good. 

Only  its  laws  endure. 

What  destiny  awaits  the  indwelling  soul?  The 
purpose  of  life  is  to  learn!  Each  initiate,  adept, 
master  (every  culture  has  its  own  name  for  those 
who  have  attained  true  insight)  has  said:  “You,  too, 
can  become  as  we  are.’’  Our  interactions  as  indi- 
viduals, groups,  nations  are  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  Karma  — - all  actions  must  have  their 
appropriate  reactions.  Morally,  it  is  the  law  of  ethi- 
cal causation;  as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap.  In  scien- 
tific terms  it  is  Newton’s  laws  of  dynamics  applied 
to  every  level  of  being,  the  restoration  of  harmony, 
balance  or  equilibrium. 

Reincarnation  is  the  twin  doctrine  of  karma. 
Our  pilgrimage  is  an  evolutionary  journey  through 
many  lives  in  order  to  gain  wisdom  and  power. 
Each  physical  life  is  like  a bead  on  the  “thread- 
soul,’’  sutratman  — the  persevering  identity.  Poets, 
seers,  the  myths  and  legends  of  even  primitive 
people  tell  the  story  of  rebirth.  Proofs  are  all  around 
for  those  with  eyes  to  see. 

The  Books  say  well,  my  Brothers!  each  man’s 
life 

The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is; 

The  bygone  wrongs  bring  forth  sorrows  and 
woes. 

The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss. 

The  Zen  notion  that  enlightenment  can  be  achieved 
in  a single  life  violates  karmic  justice.  Although  i7- 
lumination  occurs  at  a specific  time  (as  with  Bud- 
dha under  the  Bo  tree)  it  is  the  culmination  of 
many  lives  of  beneficent  effort. 

Who  toiled  a slave  may  come  anew  a Prince 

For  gentle  worthiness  and  merit  won; 


Who  ruled  a King  may  wander  earth  in  rags 
For  things  done  and  undone. 

Edgar  Cayce,  a modest  photographer,  read  the 
Bible  through  each  year.  He  was  distressed  to  learn 
that  his  psychic  “readings’’  described  prior  exis- 
tences. Then  he  read  the  Bible  with  this  new  Key, 
and  found  no  contradictions;  instead,  the  solution 
to  many  mysteries. 

A materialist  might  say,  “Nonsense,  heredity  — 
genes  and  chromosomes  — determines  different 
bodies  and  characters.’’  Heredity  does  furnish  the 
vehicle  which  is  a gathering  of  impressed,  condi- 
tioned “lives”  or  atoms  (skandas)  used  in  past 
bodies  by  the  returning  ego.  This  vehicle  is  precisely 
what  the  soul  needs  to  work  out  its  destiny  with 
family,  race  and  nation.  Each  birth  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  atone  for  past  misdeeds  and  sow  better 
seeds  for  future  lives.  There  is  harvesting  as  well  as 
“retribution.” 

Illustrating  some  intricacies  in  relating  karma  to 
the  Inner  Light  is  a typical  dialog  between  a friend 
and  me: 

f - I don’t  know  about  all  those  past  lives.  I believe 
in  taking  care  of  myself;  you  take  care  of  your- 
self! That  is  being  responsible, 
m - Independence  is  most  valuable  when  it  supports 
interdependence.  Altho  the  Bhagavad  Gita  ad- 
vises renunciation  of  the  “fruits  of  action,”  this 
does  not  mean  inaction  in  a deed  of  mercy; 
rather,  act  because  it  is  right  to  do,  yet  remain 
unattached  to  the  result.  Karma  is  not  rigid, 
“wooden.”  It  is  possible  to  “mitigate”  conse- 
quences by  other  actions  in  which  the  conscious- 
ness moves  to  higher  planes  of  realization, 
f - Then  you  don’t  have  to  react  to  anything  I do. 
m - True.  However,  we  affect  each  other  anyway. 
Like  spokes  on  Asoka’s  Wheel  of  Life,  we  all 
radiate  from  the  same  central  sun,  the  best  ex- 
oteric symbol  of  Inward  Light.  So,  in  caring  for 
others  we  all  share.  When  we  hurt  one,  we  hurt 
everyone. 

f - Well,  I believe  in  discharging  my  own  feelings. 
Besides,  according  to  your  ideas  about  karma  I 
could  not  do  anything  to  you  that  you  do  not 
deserve. 

m - Most  of  us  play  at  being  God,  certain  that  we 
know  how  to  mete  out  punishment.  Having 
acted,  I must  reap  the  consequence.  I have  far 
too  many  past  contacts  available  for  providing 
the  reaction.  Even  if  / once  hurt  you  and  you 
are  involved,  you  still  hdiWQ  free  will;  you  do  not 
have  to  be  the  karmic  agent  this  time.  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  rule  of  law.  Not  responding  is  true 
for  you  as  well  as  me.  One  of  us  must  choose  to 
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THE  SEARCH  AND  THE  FINDING 


Ministry  is  response  — a loving  response  to  a 
need  expressed  in  words,  writing,  actions,  or  a look. 
It  is  a loving  response  to  a silence  or  a surmised 
need.  It  is  the  most  imaginative  thing  possible,  for 
it  is  seeing  and  hearing  with  the  heart,  standing  in 
another’s  shoes  and  feeling  another’s  pain.  It  is 
listening  and  speaking  and  quietly  waiting  in  the 
wings.  It  is  deliberate  and  unconscious,  planned 
and  spontaneous.  It  invites,  suggests,  persists.  It 
makes  no  demands,  nor  does  it  calculate  results 
which  may  be  visible  or  invisible  as  they  take  all  the 
time  they  need  to  root  in  the  secret  silence  of  another. 

Ministry  must  be  received  to  be  given  away.  It 
must  be  given  away  because  its  core  is  Love  and 
Love  cannot  be  hoarded.  It  is  love  in  circulation,  an 
outpouring  to  and  through  the  one  who  ministers 
from  the  One  who  ministers  to  all  Life.  Because  it 


is  from  God  it  is  a universal  gift  expected  in  some 
measure  from  each  of  us,  exclusive  to  none.  Be- 
cause it  is  from  God,  its  outreach  is  pre-determined 
by  the  unique  gifts  each  of  us  has  received.  It  is  a 
sharing  over  and  over  and  over  of  the  love,  com- 
passion and  forgiveness  that  pours  out  to  me  as  my 
cup  runneth  over  again  and  again  and  again.  It  is 
being  present  where  I am  with  what  I have  of  time, 
energy,  quiet,  material  things,  faith,  hope  and  the 
courage  to  be  dependent.  Ministry,  then,  is  an  on- 
going, on-growing  relationship  with  Divine  through 
prayer,  in  which  receiving,  becoming,  being,  doing 
and  giving-in-return  are  its  peacemaking,  joy-filling 
fruits. 

Van  Ernst 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


stop  inflicting  pain,  to  escape  from  the  rut  of 
endless  repetition.  A positive  act  of  will  is  re- 
quired. This  is  the  only  way  to  change  and 
grow.  Granted,  it  is  not  easy  to  quell  the  im- 
pulse to  retaliate.  Eventually  we  must  hop  off 
the  vicious  merry-go-round  of  “an  eye  for  an 
eye’’  and  journey  together  on  an  upward  spiral 
of  love.  Here  is  the  real  rationale  of  non-vio- 
lence, of  Gandhi’s  ahimsa  and  satyagraha. 

If  ye  lay  bound  upon  the  wheel  of  change, 

And  no  way  were  of  breaking  from  the  chain, 
The  Heart  of  boundless  Being  is  a curse. 

The  Soul  of  Things  fell  Pain. 

Ye  are  not  bound!  the  Soul  of  Things  is  sweet. 
The  Heart  of  Being  is  celestial  rest; 

Stronger  than  woe  is  will:  that  which  was  Good 
Doth  pass  to  Better  — Best. 

(from  “The  Light  of  Asia’’  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold) 

We  Friends  have  an  infallible  way  to  reach  the 
Inner  Light:  a “retreat,’’  more  accurately,  an  ascent 
into  the  living  Silence.  When  our  rational,  emo- 
tional selves  are  quieted  by  act  of  will,  we  may  hear 
the  Voice  of  the  Silence.  It  speaks  in  unmistakable 
intuition,  conscience,  and  revelation  or  genuine 
vocal  ministry.  Listen  to  the  Silence!  Like  lightning. 
It  may  ignite  the  flame  of  will  to  act  in  wisdom  and 
compassion.  With  attention  firmly  fixed  on  the 
Inner  Light,  the  reincarnating  ego  may,  at  last, 
attain  initiation,  become  Karmaless. 

Isaiah  Meyer 
Berkeley  Meeting 


Dear  Editor, 

I have  read  and  reread  Ellen  Lyon’s  piece, 
“Ethics  in  Politics’’,  Friends  Bulletin  (November 
1976).  There  are  parts  of  her  argument  with  which  I 
can  agree;  that  we  must  be  attentive  to  the  underlying 
moral  issues.  However,  I find  that  I believe  very 
strongly  in  compromise. 

I see  compromise  as  being  good  and  healthy. 
When  I compromise  my  stand  so  that  I can  act/ 
agree  with  others  I do  so  in  the  Light;  admitting 
that  I do  not  have  the  perfect  way  and  need  help  in 
my  search.  I am  not  suggesting  that  one  should  lose 
perspective  on  one’s  values  and  morals.  I feel  that  if 
I do  not  compromise  with  people  in  order  to  reach 
goals  and  actions,  I am  totally  negating  my  life. 
Without  compromise,  some  give  and  take,  none  of 
us  could  function  in  a society.  It  is  Quakerly  to 
compromise;  to  listen  to  what  the  other  side  has  to 
say,  evaluate  their  position  and  agree  on  some 
points  to  find  a solution  that  speaks  to  the  needs  of 
all.  I have  yet  to  attend  Monthly  Meeting  for  Busi- 
ness when  compromise  was  not  reached  among 
Friends. 

In  compromise  one  needs  not  accept  all  from 
the  other  person  as  they  need  not  accept  all  of  your 
thoughts  or  views.  I could  not  exist  at  all  if  I did 
not  compromise,  for  there  is  nothing  that  I do  with 
other  people  in  which  I have  total  control,  where  I 
do  not  listen  to  those  around  me.  I do  not  look 
forward  to  a day  when  I shall  compromise  no  longer 
for  that  will  be  a day  when  I lose  sight  of  all  that  I 
have  worked  toward. 

Meg  Miranda 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 
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Letters 

Two  Nice  Items 


Dear  Editor: 

Please  find  enclosed  my  check  for  to  cover: 
Renewal  of  my  subscription  $5.00 

Contribution  to  Bulletin  10.00 

Gift  Subscription  5.00 

Should already  be  a subscriber, 

please  add  the  $5  to  the  $10  contribution.  As  I am 
a subscriber  who  does  not  attend  a Meeting,  I feel 
it  especially  appropriate  to  help  support  the  Bulletin, 
which  both  delights  and  challenges  my  being  each 
issue. 


Dennie  Wyatt,  Los  Gatos 


POSTMASTERS:  SEND  FORM  3579 
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2241  Hanover  St.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94306 

Second-Class  Postage  Paid  at  Palo  Alto.  California 


Dear  Bob: 

Enclosed  is  our  check  #190  for  $130.00  to  cover 
26  subscriptions  to  the  Friends  Bulletin.  Attached  is 
a list  of  24  addressees,  members  and  attenders. 
This  leaves  two  subscriptions  without  an  address  at 
the  moment.  We  would  like  to  feel  free  to  send  you 
two  more  addresses  later  in  the  year  if  and  as  our 
group  grows.  If,  however,  you  hear  no  further  from 
us,  we  would  like  you  to  consider  these  extra  two 
subscriptions  as  a donation. 


Further  information  available  from  Cliff  Cole,  (714) 
626-0371.  A Memorial  Weekend  Retreat  is  planned 
in  May,  to  be  at  Camp  Tahquitz  Meadows,  Idyllwild. 

Vital  Statistics 
Births 


Kathi  Kallander,  Treas. 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

•Js 


To  Claire  Gorflnkel  and  Howard  Fredericks, 
San  Francisco  Meeting,  a daughter,  Carrie  Eliza- 
beth Fredericks,  July  12, 


We  have  gotten  quite  a few  heart-lifters  like 
these  in  recent  months,  and  wish  to  reflect  the 
warm  feelings  they  engender  in  this  office. 

Editor 


News  of  the  Meetings  {Continued  from  page  58) 

The  Cental  Alaska  Friends  Conference,  with 
Niilo  E.  Koponen,  clerk,  was  held  at  Dickerson 
homestead,  Knik  Road,  Wasilla,  Alaska,  in  Sep- 
tember. Plans  for  construction  of  a retreat  center 
were  formulated,  and  a project  gotten  under  way  to 
set  up  a lectureship  on  Non-Violence  through  the 
University  of  Alaska  Foundation.  The  Conference 
comprises  two  Meetings  and  several  smaller  Wor- 
ship Groups. 

Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting  plans 
their  third  annual  Winter  Camping  Weekend  at  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  January  15-17. 


Deaths 

Joe  Capsin,  Honolulu  Meeting  — a member 
since  1948  — at  the  age  of  79.  Funeral  service, 
November  19. 

Eva  Grad  Otsuka,  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  died 
of  cancer,  aged  47,  November  6.  A memorial  ser- 
vice was  held  November  14.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  Jim  Otsuka,  and  four  sons.  Besides  her 
activities  as  a Friend,  she  was  well  known  as  a 
designer  and  commercial  artist. 


Traveling? 

Persons  wishing  accommodation  in  Mexico  City 
should  write  airmail  in  advance  to  the  Casa  de  los 
Amigos,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1 D.F.  Mexico. 
This  International  Friends  Center  provides  excellent 
and  reasonable  bed  and  breakfast  (and  Meeting  on 
First  Day)  at  a location  near  everything.  Friends 
there  point  out  that  the  recent  devaluation  of  the 
peso  has  made  prices  very  reasonable. 


